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BREAKING THE HOUSING 
BLOCKADE 


Mr. Wirtu: America is confronted with her greatest housing problem in his- 
sory. It is a problem which has been called vividly to our attention by the plight 
-f{ the returning veterans. 

McMillen, from your experience in the Chicago Housing Authority, how 
would you say that this problem can best be approached? 


Mr. McMiten: Our thinking on this problem, it seems to me, ought to be 
‘vided into two fairly distinct categories. We ought to think first about the 
ong-range problem, which has been with us for some time, and we also ought to 
ehink about the short-range, immediate problem, which has been more or less 
Tecipitated by the return of the veteran. 


Mr. Lascu: I would say that it is also very important to keep the magni- 
sude of the problems clearly in mind. We have good estimates that we need 
fteen million houses, at least, in the next ten years. That estimate is based 
“oth on the needs of the new families, which would include the veterans, and 
-n the deteriorated and overcrowded housing which ought to be replaced. 


Mr. Wrretu: That is about as many houses as would be needed to rehouse the 
‘eople of the whole of Great Britain. That gives us a picture of the size of the 
»sroblem, does it not? 


Mr. Lascu: It is a tremendous problem, and we can also get an idea of how 
‘ig it is by comparing what we have done in the past. If we build fifteen million 
-ouses in the next ten years, that will mean constructing a million and a half 
,ouses a year. In the 1920’s, our biggest building-boom period so far, we built 
-n average of only seven hundred thousand a year. It therefore means doubling 
the best effort which we have ever achieved in the past. 


Mr. McMitteEn: That is the picture from the long-range point of view, but 
ve do not want to lose sight, either, of the immediate problem, and I rather sus- 
»ect the situation which we face here in Chicago is duplicated pretty much 
-yer the whole country with respect to the returning veterans. 

Here in Chicago, for example, we have about thirty-two thousand veterans 
vho are now back from the war who can find absolutely no vacancies. They 
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are at the age when they do not want to take on heavy financial commitments 
What they want is rental properties, and the vacancy rate is about a fraction 0 
I per cent. 


Mr. Wirt: And, from all that I have seen, they are not in a mood to bi 
tampered with and to be postponed and delayed. Their housing needs have te 
be met. Besides these we have a good many war workers in the cities who are no 
going to go back to the country. They have to be housed, too. 


Mr. Lascu: It is not just a big-city problem. I know, for example, of a smal 
town of only twenty-five hundred people up in Minnesota that recently had t 
purchase fifty temporary housing units to get them over the emergency whicl 
confronts them right now. 


Mr. McMitten: But the thing which really puts us in a bad situation is tha 
we started out in 1940 with a national deficiency of seven million homes. Durinj 
these five succeeding years, we have lost, by fire and obsolescence, and so on 
more than a million additional units, so that we really face a major long-rang 
deficiency as well as this emergency situation. 


Mr. Wirtu: Let us remember, too, that we have not built anything to speal 
of for the last five years. 


Mr. Lascu: With the result that there are a great many people who canno 
« The National Housing Agency reports the war housing record up to January, 1945 


as follows (war housing is counted from July, 1940, when defense emergency actio: 
began): 


Und 
Completed Conebuck Ee To Be Started 

Privately financed: 

New permanent houses......... 767,717 30,544 33,739 

Converted min((Sma see | 104,763 3,324 6,545 
Publicly financed: | 

New family dwellings........... eS SROs o 17,868 876 

Converted family dwellings... ... 43, 101 A 549 s os 

Dormitory units... we ete e eee 165,507 eat eleryjdi 

Stop-gap shelter (trailers, etc.)... 75,049 4,878 23325 


a 
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scription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, C hicago, Illinoi. 


Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at C hicago, Illinois, unde 
the Act of March 3, 1970. 


‘ind decent houses to live in; a great many other people who are living doubled- 
ap, two or three families sharing facilities that are fit only for one; and so forth. 


Mr. Wirtu: We will agree, though, that, as great as this shortage is that we 
aow face, it just does not automatically translate itself into a housing supply. 
‘Ne have to realize that there is a difference between needs of people and their 
eurchasing power. Why is it that the American people do not get the houses for 
which they have need? 


Mr. Lascu: I would say that the answer to that question has two sides. One 
side is how much housing costs; and the other side is how much income people 
tually have. 


Mr. McMItten: Let us look at the family-income side of that picture first. 
1 1942, which, after all, was a wartime year with wartime incomes, 20 per cent 
-{ the families in this country had incomes of less than one thousand dollars a 

‘ear; and another 15 per cent had incomes of less than fifteen hundred dollars 
er year. 


Mr. Lascu: Should we not interpret that to show what it means in terms of 
-ousing? Let us suppose that I have an income of less than fifteen hundred dol- 
ars a year, as one-third of the people do. Does that not mean, roughly, that I 
cannot pay, or rather that I should not pay, more than thirty dollars a month 
sent? 


Mr. Wrrtu: You should not pay more unless you want to skimp on the other 
-ecessities of life, which also go to make people healthy and happy, like clothes 
-nd health and medical care and so forth. 


Mr. McMitten: That means that 20 per cent of their income is the very top 
that people should pay for shelter. That also means that one-half of the families 
1 this country have available for rent sums that range downward from forty 
-ollars a month and that actually the great majority of them have less than 
thirty dollars a month for rent. 


Mr. Lascu: On the basis of those figures, what kind of a housing supply situ- 
‘tion do we have? Certainly I have never heard—at least I have never heard 
‘bout it in large cities—of new and good and decent housing being produced to 
ent at figures anything like forty dollars a month. 


Mr. McMitten: The figures vary, of course, from one community to an- 
ither, but here in Chicago, for example, an investor just cannot buy land, con- 
truct dwelling units, and provide for taxes and the maintenance and the serv- 
cing of his debt and still come out with a profit for less than about eighteen 


ollars per room per month. 


Mr. Wirtu: Eighteen dollars per room means that a family of four, which 
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ought to have at least four rooms, would have to pay about seventy dollars a 
month for modern shelter. A family cannot do that unless it has an income of 
about three hundred dollars a month. 


Mr. Lascx: And a good deal less than one-fifth of all of our city families have 
that kind of income. 


Mr. McMrtten: These figures point to the fact that it is really only the up- 
per third of the families which can provide for their own shelter at current costs. 

Do you not think that we ought to take a look at the other side of this ques- 
tion, too—that is, the question of lowering the costs of housing? 


Mr. Wrrata: We certainly should. We also ought to observe that the build- 
ers are not going to supply the lowest-income groups first. They are going tc 
touch the market only where they can make a profit, which is perhaps the way 
private industry ought to operate. 


Mr. Lascu: It, of course, has to operate that way, but this would account 
probably for the tremendous pressure which we are now feeling to take off price 
controls on housing so that the builders can get at the cream of the market first 
Therefore, if we let things go without a national program, it seems to me that 
all the effort in the next few years is going to go into supplying the upper-income 
groups first. 


Mr. Wietu: Let me put it this way: The need is the greatest among the peo 
ple who have the least means to supply their need. The supply is greatest among 
those who have the greatest means and who have perhaps the least need fo: 
housing. That, I think, is the anomalous situation which we face in Americ: 
today. 


Mr. McMrtren: You state that very patly, and it ties into a remark which: 
friend of mine made to me just a day or two ago. He said that we cannot expec 
a democracy to work very efficiently in a country where the people are half 
housed and half-herded. 


Mr. Wirta: But is it possible to supply housing by means of the ordinar 
operations of our market—that is, to rely on the profit motive alone to creat 
an adequate housing supply? 


Mr. Lascu: It is possible, I suppose, in a broad sense, but the results speal 
for themselves. The fact is that we are in a mess today, so far as housing goes 
precisely because we have left housing to the individual and to the higgling o 
the market. This crisis, after all, is only the acute phase of a long-standin 
problem. 


Mr. McMrtten: The theory that there is a filtering-down of the bette 
houses to the lower-income groups just do¢és not square with the facts. 
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~ Mr. Wirtu: If it takes place at all, it is much too gradual to do the masses 
»of the people very much good. 


Mr. Lascu: After all, it is a problem of mathematics. There’ simply are not 
»enough houses being built to allow the poor to inherit the secondhand houses of 
the rich. We have a great many poor and not so many rich. 


Mr. Wirtu: Does that not add up to the proposition that we have to havea 

‘national housing policy in this country and that that policy must recognize that 

it is a public responsibility to provide an adequate supply of houses for the 
American people at prices which they can afford? 


Mr. Lascu: Undoubtedly we do have to have a national policy, but we also 
must have a clear recognition right down into every local community that hous- 
ing is a public responsibility. 


Mr. Wirtu: Of course, it is not all going to be placed on the lawn of the 
White House in Washington. There has to be community participation. 


Mr. McMIitten: But there is no conflict between the points which you 
gentlemen are making. What you are really saying, as I understand, is that, 
first, we have to have a national housing policy and that it has to be a public re- 
sponsibility in very much the same sense as public education. 


Mr. WirtH: But does that mean that housing has to be a public enterprise? 


Mr. McMitten: No, not at all; but it does mean that there must be guid- 
ance of the whole policy from the top. It means, too, that there is a great need 
for coordination of public and private enterprise in this field. 


Mr. Lascu: Can we not put it this way: That private enterprise does have to 
handle the bulk of the program with guidance and with planning from govern- 
ment but that there is, in addition to that, an area which private enterprise, 
we know, cannot serve and that that area has to be served by direct public en- 
terprise? 


Mr. Wirtu: I would feel that we ought to encourage private enterprise to 
reach down into the lowest-income groups where it can make a profit and that 
that level to which private enterprise will reach will be the floor upon which 
private enterprise will build and the ceiling beyond which public enterprise will 
not go. 


Mr. McMitten: That division of responsibility seems to me to make sense 
and to be reasonable and perhaps to be the only way out. But just exactly 
where would you draw the dividing-line? 


Mr. Lascu: I would say that if we take the income figures which we have 
been considering, we have to assume that the public housing part of the job is 
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about one-fifth of it. In other words, it would serve those families whose in 
comes are less than one thousand dollars. This is the group, as we know, whicl 
cannot profitably be served by private enterprise. 


Mr. Wrrtu: Suppose, then, that we look at the other side of the housing 
picture. Why does housing cost as much as it does? Suppose we go into thos 
elements which make up the cost of housing, one by one, because they are th 
important ones for the solution of the problem. 


Mr. Lascu: We have some average figures which have been gathered whicl 
are fairly accurate. Of course, they vary in localities, but we can say, as a genera 
rule, that land takes about 123 per cent of the total cost of the house; material 
take about 45 per cent; labor about 30 per cent; and the rest goes into contract 
ing profits and financing. 


Mr. McMitten: Taking up land first, I do not see very much hope of re 
ducing the cost of land. Even if we condemn it, we still have to pay, as you know 
a fair-market value for it. But I do think that we ought to take measures righ 
now which would prevent inflation in land prices, because that is certainly likel} 
to occur if we have a big building boom ahead. 


Mr. Wirtu: You and I know that there is a boom on right now and that lanc 
prices are skyrocketing. What is more, the cost of utilities, such as streets 
sewers, water mains, and other things, which have to be added to the raw land 
bring the cost of land even now over 18 per cent of the total cost of a house. 


Mr. Lascu: Would you agree, then, that we ought to have price control o1 
land right now to prevent an inflation? 


Mr. McMitten: Yes, I do, right now! 


Mr. Wirtu: But let us go to the next point. What do you think about th 
possibility of reducing the cost of materials? 


Mr. Lascu: There again we have both a long-range and a short-range prob 
lem. The short-range problem is certainly to keep price ceilings on, because i 
they are not kept on and if they are not enforced right down to the local com 
munities with actual dollar-and-cent ceilings, the boom is very likely to ge 
away from us. 


Mr. WirtH: You mean the ceilings on lumber, brick, and things like that 
Mr. Lascu: Yes, all the materials which go into a house. 


Mr. McMirten: I agree with you on that, but you are talking now abou 
maintaining the present prices. Since even the present prices are too high t 
enable the people to build at the cost which they can afford, have you anythin, 
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‘to suggest as to how these present prices of building materials can be made to 
sdrop below their present levels? 


Mr. Wirtu: I will stick my neck out, for I think that there are a number of 
‘suggestions which can be made. The first is that we have to get rid of monopo- 
lies in the building materials’ field so that we can really get competitive pricing 
in those industries. The second thing we have to do is to get rid of our primitive 
building restrictions—the building codes in the local community—that keep us 
from using the newer and the safer and the more economical materials. 


Mr. McMitten: It is pretty clear that the cost of these materials could be 
reduced considerably if we had a more efficient method of distribution. The 
cost of materials is only 20 per cent at the factories where they are produced, but 
they run up to 45 per cent of the cost of the house and land by the time they 
reach the building site. 


Mr. Lascu: What we have is four or five different levels of dealers and sub- 
dealers, and we are thus bound to have distribution costs which are tremendous. 
If one takes a piece of lumber and follows it all the way through, one finds 
that the manufacturing cost is really a very small part and that the distribution 
cost is really larger than it is in other industries. 


Mr. McMitten: Let me give you another example of restrictive practices 
which help to account for the high cost of materials. Eighty per cent of the 
plumbing suppliers refuse to sell their products to homeowners directly. This 
means that builders have to turn to plumbing contractors, and they, in turn, 
have to depend on jobbers. 


Mr. Wirtu: I would like to touch on another point, perhaps a little more 
delicate than that, which is often mentioned, and I think often exaggerated— 
namely, what is the cost of labor in building a house? There again the public has 
the conception that it is the wage rates of laborers which make for the high cost 
of housing. We ought to point out that that is far from being true today. 


Mr. McMItten: I agree with you. Labor, as we know, accounts on the 
average for about 30 per cent of the cost of a house and land. But when one looks 
at the actual figures, although the hourly costs of labor are high, the annual 
income of the workers in the construction industry is low. That is because their 
work is seasonal and they are unemployed so much of the year. Do you not think 
that it would be better if we could guarantee these workers an annual wage 
which would keep them working the year around rather than working only a 
small part of the year at these high hourly rates? 


Mr. Lascu: I think that we would agree on that; but we must not overlook 
the fact that these restrictive practices do exist in labor unions as well as in the 
materials part of the business and that they have grown up as a result of the 
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construction being a scarcity industry. Everybody in it has been trying to pro- 
tect his own small interests. If we could get on a volume basis, if we could get 
an annual wage, we could hope to wipe out some of these restrictive practices 
which underlie the building costs and make for high costs. 


Mr. McMitten: Progress could also be made more readily if there could be 
a greater degree of integration of the building trades’ unions. You know that 
at present there are about seventy-five or eighty different occupational groups 
which are organized into nineteen international unions which go to make up the 
building and construction trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Mr. Wirt: You would both agree with me, would you not, that we have to 
break the log jam somewhere? For the first time in our history we have such a 
big market ahead of us for housing that I think this is the time that labor could 
be induced, by an annual wage which would assure them a substantially higher 
income without raising building costs, really to remove some of these restric- 
tions which in the past, through fear perhaps, have stood in the way of rational 
building industry. 


Mr. Lascu: There is no question but that there is going to be enough build- 
ing for everybody concerned to be busy with for the next ten years, if we go at 
the job right. 


Mr. McMitten: But, in breaking that log jam, gentlemen, you do not want’ 
labor to be the only one; you also want the purveyors of material, and so on, 
who are responsible for some of these restrictive practices, to give way some- 
what too, do you not? 


Mr. Wirt: Exactly! And simultaneously! We cannot say to labor, “You 
first, my dear Gaston; you take the rap.”’ Labor is not going to do it, and if I 
were in the building trades, I would not do it either. 

If, however, they are both approached at the same time, something con- 
structive could be accomplished in reducing the costs of the facilities which go 
into the house, as well as of appliances such as bathtubs and kitchen sinks and 
stoves and things like that. They, too, are in pretty much the same position that 
the monopolistic building materials’ industry is in. 


Mr. McMr1ten: The cost of borrowing money to build or to buy a house 


is another important element in this cost. We have a pretty difficult problem 
there. 


Mr. Lascu: Certainly the cost of financing is a large element in the monthly 
cost of owning a house or occupying it. But, in fairness, if we look at the situa- 


tion as a whole, we have to say that the only real cost reduction that has taken 
place in the last ten years has been in the cost of financing and that was due to 
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_ the active intervention of government, through the FHA. We have interest 
rates down during this year; we have amortization ternis liberalized. We have 
made some progress, but it seems to me more than that can be done. 


Mr. McMIten: These points make it pretty clear that what we really need 
basically is the creation of a modern housing industry. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is what it all adds up to. None of these elements taken 
alone and separately, even if we can improve them, will solve the problem. 
We have to look at housing as we look at other commodities like automobiles, 
for instance. We must try to produce them in such a way that the consumer can 
buy his housing from one seller, just as he buys an automobile, rather than 
having to deal with a half-dozen or more interests which are often working at 
cross-purposes with one another. 


Mr. Lascu: You are arguing for big business in construction, then, are you 
not? 


Mr. Wirtz: In this day and age I want to get the benefits of large-scale 
production and large-scale distribution. 


Mr. Lascu: I would agree. When one considers that the average contractor 
builds one house, maybe two houses, a year and that he employs a whole host of 
subcontractors to do the work, it is really no wonder that the cost is high and 
that progress has been so slow in the industry. 


Mr. McMitten: I remember a figure from 1937, and I am sure that it is not 
so very different now, that at that time there were about one hundred and thir- 
teen thousand individual contractors in the United States, each with an annual 
gross business of less than nine thousand dollars a year. Now that is not an in- 
dustry; that is anarchy. 


Mr. Lascu: What are we going to do to bring about the organization of this 
kind of industry? 


Mr. Wirtu: In order to create a really modern building industry, we have to 
coordinate the activities not only of the builders about whom we have been 
talking but also of the real estate men, the subdividers, the planners, the ar- 
chitects, the bankers and the insurance companies, the household equipment 
suppliers, the laborers, the contractors, and the public officials. 


Mr. McMiten: I agree with that. It is a whole complex group which has to 
be brought together into some kind of an integrated pattern which simply does 


not exist at all today. 
I heard a very interesting suggestion made that what we really need is a 


national commission that will explore this problem thoroughly and perhaps 
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come up with a blueprint as to how we can effect some kind of an integration. 
Do you think there is any validity in that suggestion? 


Mr. Lascu: I should think that there was. We certainly need an over-all, 
comprehensive study of the problem—the same type which we have had in the 
past on various other industries. For example, we had one that resulted in es- 
tablishing the Federal Trade Commission. Perhaps we do not need a federal 
bureau in construction, but we do need to focus attention on the need for a 
real housing industry. 


Mr. Wirtu: I can give you one of the answers now that is going to come out 
of that study. It is that, when we are all done, we will point out to businessmen 
that this is the greatest opportunity which they perhaps have ever had in their 
history to organize something new, to show their ingenuity, to take the risks, 
and to make a mass-production industry out of housing by using modern tech- 
nology, modern construction methods, modern assembly, and really to make a 
factory industry to replace the primitive methods which are now used in the 
building of houses. 


Mr. Lascu: But none of these things about which we have been talking can 
be accomplished unless we really look at housing as a national problem. In or- 
der to do that, do we not need to establish a clear-cut national housing policy? 


Mr. Wirtu: Just what would you say a national housing policy ought to be? 


Mr. McMILten: We have to put first things first. First of all, I would like to 
see a brand-new bill introduced and promptly passed in Congress. It would be 
similar to the old Lanham Act. It would provide federal funds to build per- 
manent houses immediately for veterans, as the Lanham Act, you will remem- 
ber, did for war workers. Full economic rents would be charged for these houses, 
and they would pay full taxes, and at the end of a specified period, such as five 
years, they would be sold, preferably to the occupants.? 


Mr. Lascu: In other words, you want direct government stimulation of con- 
struction. 

But do we not also need, as we have mentioned, the maintenance of price 
controls? We need them kept strongly on materials. We certainly need to keep 
rent control far beyond June 30, when the OPA Act expires. We need new legis- 
lation for controls on prices of old and new houses and on land. Within a rea- 
sonable price control there will be ample incentive for private enterprise during 


? The Lanham Act was approved in Congress in October, 1940, and provided $150,- 
000,000 to be disbursed by the Federal Works Agency to relieve the housing shortages 
which were impeding defense industries. The administrator was to delegate authority 
to carry out these purposes to any appropriate federal or local agency. 
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this period. These controls will mean simply channeling construction into the 
low-cost market rather than into the luxury market. 


Mr. Wirtu: And we need, in the third place, a maximum effort at conver- 
sion of vacant factories and vacant stores which can be used for temporary hous- 
ing. We need trailers, and the temporary housing from the war areas which we 
will have to bring into our cities. The local communities have to make their 
needs known to the federal government, and they must get federal assistance, if 
it is necessary, in order to provide this temporary shelter for the returning vet- 
erans and the homeless war workers. 


Mr. McMILten: But what we have been talking about so far is really the 
temporary emergency situation such as we would have if we had a flood or an 
earthquake. It would be just folly if we did not, at the same time, take steps on 
our long-range housing policy. The country is actually trying to do that through 
the measure which is now pending in Congress which is known as the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill.3 


3 A national housing bill was introduced on November 14, 1945, in the Senate by 
Senators Robert F. Wagner (Democrat from New York), Allen J. Ellender (Democrat 
from Louisiana), and Robert A. Taft (Republican from Ohio). The bill presents a state- 
ment of a national housing policy and combines detailed provisions for attaining the 
goals which it sets. The means of accomplishing these goals fall into the following major 
sections: 

1. Urban redevelopment. Under a five-year plan for wiping out about one-tenth of all 
slum and blighted areas, federal and local aid would be combined. The federal govern- 
ment would loan cities $500,000,000 to buy and clear land, but would require repayment 
of these loans within five years. It also would provide $50,000,000 a year for five years 
in permanent loans that may run for forty-five years. 

In addition, the federal government would contribute a total of $4,000,000 a year for 
five years on the condition that local government match its contributions. 

2. Housing for middle-income families. The bill attempts to obtain a vast number of 
new homes and apartments for families that can pay between $20 and $40.4 month for 
rent. 

The FHA would be authorized to loan up to gs per cent of the cost on homes costing 
less than $5,000; thirty-two years would be given for repayment, and the maximum 
interest rate would be reduced from 5 per cent to 4. Special assistance also would be 
given builders who put up houses costing less than $5,000. 

In a wholly new measure, the government also would give special aid for cooperative 
housing undertaken by labor or other groups. Up to 95 per cent of the cost of a coopera- 
tive project could be insured by the government. The maximum interest rate also would 
be set at 33 per cent. 

Insurance companies and other large investors would be encouraged to go into lim- 
ited rent housing by offering them what is called “yield insurance.” Under it, the gov- 
ernment would insure them an annual return on their investment of 3% to 4 per cent. 

3. Low-rent public housing. Would be resumed and expanded for the lowest income 
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Mr. Lascu: Incidentally, the hearings on that bill are scheduled to begin 
this week. One of the most remarkable things about it to me is the bipartisan 
sponsorship of the bill. We have Senator Taft sponsoring this bill right along- 
side Senator Wagner. He helped write it, and he conducted the hearings which 
formed the basis for the bill. We have real bipartisan support in a Congress 
which heretofore has not done anything very constructive. 


Mr. WirtH: That is very important. We ought also to point out that the 
bill, for the first time, states a national housing policy. It shows the place of 
private enterprise and of public responsibility, and it makes housing a national 
problem. 


Mr. McMrtten: Another thing which I like about the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill is its research provisions. Research has paid big dividends in agricul- 
ture and aeronautics and other fields, and there is every reason to believe that it 
will pay big dividends in housing also. Not only might it point the way to the 
building of better houses at lower costs but also it might set up a continual an- 
alysis of the housing market. 


Mr. Lascu: We have spoken a great deal about enlarging the area of private 
enterprise. The bill, by enlarging the FHA insurance of mortgages and insur- 
ance of construction, creates a wider market for private enterprise. For ex- 
ample, under this bill one could build a five-thousand-dollar house with a down 
payment of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

There is another provision of the bill which introduces a new element—yield 
insurance—whereby the FHA insures the yield on the investment in housing 
by life insurance companies and savings banks, with the idea of providing rental 
housing in the medium-income groups. 


Mr. Wirt: Another thing which the bill does is to recognize that urban 


groups. Under a four-year program the government would contribute $22,000,000 a 
year to reduce rents on low-rent projects undertaken by local authorities. This would 
mean about 500,000 additional units of low-rent public housing. 

4. Permanent war housing. Would be sold to local communities at a price which 
would enable them to use it for low-rent projects. 

5. Research and housing studies. The bill appropriates $12,500,000 for a five-year 
search for new building materials and methods to reduce building costs, and $25,000,000 
to aid cities in making surveys of their housing needs. 

6. Rural housing. A substantial program for improving dilapidated rural housing is 
provided. 

The National Housing Agency, which is continued as a single over-all housing au- 
thority with supervision over the whole program, also would be directed to make a hous- 


ing inventory each year and report to Congress on what progress has been made (Chi- 
cago Sun, November 15, 1945). 
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: redevelopment and large-scale reconstruction of our cities and slum clearance is 
now to be considered a definite public responsibility. The bill provides for the 
assembly of land so that we can get large areas to redevelop. It asks local com- 
munities to estimate their own needs. It helps to squeeze the water out of the 
high cost of land, so that people can build for the lower- and middle-income 
groups. It leaves the development, in each case, and the setting of standards to 
the local communities so they can plan best in accordance with their own in- 
terests and their own tastes. And we will be aiding in establishing good housing 
that way instead of subsidizing the slums as we have been doing in the past. 


Mr. McMrten: I think we pointed out that a good deal of the housing has 
to be undertaken by private enterprise, but, as Lasch mentioned in the begin- 
ning, even if private enterprise does carry the ball to a considerable extent, there 
is a large market for low-rent housing which must be subsidized. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill also makes provision for that. As you will remember, it pro- 
vides for the continuation of federal aid for low-rent housing in an amount 
which would make possible the production of about one hundred thousand units 
a year. 


Mr. Lascu: Do you think that that is adequate? Do you think that it does 
what we want it to do? 


Mr. McMiten: No, it is not adequate, but half a loaf is better than no 
bread. I would also like to point out that it makes money available for local au- 
thorities to acquire buildings for renovation and rehabilitation. 


Mr. Wirt: And it aids the minority groups who cannot enter the private 
housing market very easily. 

I wonder whether I might not summarize what we have agreed upon. We 
agree that, next to international peace, the housing emergency is the nation’s 
most important problem today. Even with the best of our effort it will get worse 
as additional veterans return searching for homes which are not there. An emer- 
gency problem calls for emergency measures. We must deal with the housing 
crisis as we dealt with the war crisis, or as we deal with the flood or earthquake. 
Controls must be kept; temporary housing provisions must be made. An emer- 
gency housing act must be passed. 

But temporary provisions alone will not do. They will create only new slums, 
and they offer the veterans and the American people no hope for the long-run 
future. The temporary measures must be coupled with a permanent long-range 
national housing program. We have the beginnings and the essential founda- 
tion of such a national program in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. This bill 
should be promptly passed, and it has an excellent chance of enactment if the 
American people let their representatives know what they want. 

This bill declares housing to be a national problem and provides for a na- 
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tional attack on the problem. It encourages federal, state, and local cooperation 
and makes available aid to local communities for large-scale slum clearance and 
redevelopment. Through research and experimentation, it encourages the de- 
velopment of a modern housing industry. It recognizes that private enterprise 
must undertake the bulk of the job of housing America. It offers private enter- 
prise every incentive to invest in and to construct housing at a profit by gener- 
ous loans and insurance of risks. It reserves for public responsibility only that 
minimum area which cannot be reached by private effort. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill offers the possibility of decent housing for all 
Americans in the years to come. It will contribute to the stabilization of the 
American economy and toward full employment, and it furnishes private enter- 
prise with the greatest opportunity which it has ever had. 


The Round TaBLe, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed from its 
usual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants met in advance, 
prepared a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and prepared statements of their posi- 
tions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of 
either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary 
information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered 
as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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A Special Supplement on 
HOUSING IN AMERICA 


<> 


WHERE WE STOOD IN 1940 


WiTH IMPROVEMENT WITHOUT IMPROVEMENT 


19% needed major repairs 


46% lacked private bath 


AAA KAASENES | ia 


22% lacked gas or electricity 


30% lacked refrigerator 


12% lacked central heating 
or stove 


FACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10% OF TOTAL DWELLING UNIT 


Courtesy Public Affairs Committee (see T. R. Carskadon, Houses for Tomorrow, 
“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 96 [New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1944]). 
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STATUS OF EXISTING HOUSING UNITS, 1940 
PER cent OF ae eels UNITS OCCUPIED BY OWNER 
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Source: Bureau of Census 


URBAN FAMILY INCOMES 


GROUPS IN 33 CITIES 


es 


f 


1929 


bi 


49.6% 32.7% 17.7% 


Black area=-family income up to $949; shaded, $950-$1,949; and white, over 
$1,950 (Miles L. Colean [director], American Housing [New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1944)). 


COST OF LIVING COMPARED WITH AVERAGE RENT 


(MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100) 
COST OF LIVING INDEX 


RENT 
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178.2 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 
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TREND OF HOMEOWNERSHIP 


(PER CENT OF DWELLINGS OWNED) 
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6 SMALL CITIES 


6 LARGE CITIES 


6 SMALL CITIES 


6 LARGE CITIES 


6 SMALL CITIES 


6 LARGE CITIES 


6 SMALL CITIES 


6 LARGE CITIES 


6 SMALL CITIES 


EACH HOUSE= 10% SHADED HOUSES ARE OWNED HOMES 
Source: Miles L. Colean, of. cit. 


BUILDING RATES IN NONFARM AREAS, 1900-39 
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: ; 725 CONVERTED UNITS 
Source: Miles L. Colean. op. cit. 


WHERE THE HOUSING DOLLAR GOES 
COST OF HOUSE AND LAND 


COST OF MATERIALS AT SITE 


COST OF MANUFACTURE 20.9 
COST OF DISTRIBUTION 14.8 | Delivered Price 
COST OF TRANSPORTATION 3.9 45.7 0 
COMBINED PROFITS 6.1 

COST OF SITE CONSTRUCTION LABOR 29.5 


CONTRACTOR'S AND SUBCONTRACTOR’S 
OVERHEAD AND PROFIT 1223 


VALUE OF UNIMPROVED LAND (INCLUDING 
PROFIT ON LAND) 70) 


COST OF LAND IMPROVEMENTS (INCLUDING 
PROFIT ON IMPROVEMENTS 5.5 


CAPITAL COST 100.0 


IMPORTANCE OF HOUSING IN THE ECONOMY 
1919-35 


OTHER 2.0% 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 3.9% 


DURABLE PRODUCER COMMODITIES 


NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


DURABLE CONSUMER COMMODITIE 


Source: Simon Kuznets, National Income and Capital Formation, 1919-1935 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1937). 


UPS AND DOWNS OF HOUSE BUILDING 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 100,090 RESIDENTIAL UNITS 
Courtesy Public Affairs Committee, op. cit. 
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What Do You Think? 


1. How do you account for the crisis situation in housing which exists in America 


today? Do you think that national planning is necessary both for the present 
emergency and for avoiding a similar situation in the future? What do you 
consider the legitimate role of the federal government? Of the local govern- 
ments? Why has housing become a public responsibility? 


- Do you think that a national housing policy is a national necessity? What 
should it provide? Does the pending Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill meet your re- 
quirements? Discuss this proposed legislation in light of the present needs. 
Does it solve the problems of housing for low-income groups? 


. Would you favor the immediate passage of an emergency housing measure 
such as Professor McMillen suggests? What other emergency measures would 
you suggest? Do you favor maintaining price controls and rent ceilings? 


. Why do the speakers say that the present situation offers private enterprise 
a great opportunity? Would you agree that there are areas in which costs do 
not permit private building to enter? Where, then, is the legitimate division 
between private and public building? 


. How do you think the “log jam” in the construction industry can be broken? 
Would you favor making a beginning by offering labor an annual wage? In 
order to accomplish this, what must be done at the same time to reduce other 
building costs? How can the construction industry be opened up and at the 
same time avoid a dangerous building boom such as this country had in the 
twenties? 


. What does Professor Wirth mean when he says that construction should be- 
come a “factory” industry? How can the advantages of large-scale produc- 
tion and distribution be effected in the building industry? What is the place 
of prefabrication? How will this affect the cost structure? 


. Would you agree that the whole building and construction industry must be 
reorganized to meet the needs of modern technology? How do you account for 
the lag in technological development in this industry? Why have restrictive 
practices grown up? Can they be prevented? Do you agree that today there 
is sufficient construction need to maintain a year-around industry? 
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